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Four Corners, 1901. 


by John Printy 


We open our story in the year 1803 
when only a vast, unbroken wilderness 
covered most of what is today our 
lovely community of Orchard Park. 
Forests, abundant with wild game such 
as the bear, wolf, deer, wildcat, racoon, 
fox, and dozens of lesser animals roam- 
ing at will, were disturbed only by an 
occasional Indian hunter, whose sole 
desire was a small amount of food and 
clothing for his family. From a geo- 
graphic standpoint all of Western New 
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York, west of the Genesee River, was 
referred to as the Town of Batavia. 
This was all owned by the Holland 
Land Company. The Company agent, 
Joseph Ellicott, had done some sur- 
veying; however, as a whole, the layout 
existed mainly on paper and for the 
purpose of political status. 


Perhaps we should dwell for a 
moment on the names given our area 
and how they came into being. Dur- 
ing the nine years from 1803 to 1812, 
several large political divisions were 
made, out of which emerged the Town- 
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ship of Hamburg, including what is to- 
day Orchard Park. The first town 
meeting for the Town of Hamburg 
was held in 1812 at Wright’s Corners, 
named later for the Abbotts and pres- 
ently known as Armor. We might 
point with pride to the fact that the 
first members of the governing body 
elected to this new township came from 
the eastern section, which is Orchard 
Park today. They were: Supervisor, 
David Eddy; Town Clerk, Samuel 
Hawkins; Assessor, Isaac Chandler; 
Highway Commissioners, John Green 
and Amasa Smith; Constable, Benja- 
min Henshaw. 


In these early times the population 
was very sparse, with miles separating 
neighbors. So, in order to bring the 
government closer to the people, it was 
deemed advisable to divide the Town 
of Hamburg. This was done in Octo- 
ber 1850. The eastern section became 
Ellicott, and the western part remained 
Hamburg. Two years later the eastern 
section was named East Hamburg. 
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From that time to the present the 
boundaries for our town have re- 
mained the same, except for two small 
strips which became part of Hamburg 
and West Seneca. 


The Four Corners, as it is known 
today, was originally named after the 
Potters, one of our early large land- 
holding families. It was known as Pot- 
ter’s Corners during the early 1800's. 
About 1882, Donna Potter Taylor cre- 
ated the name Orchard Park. She is 
supposed to have gazed from the win- 
dow of the lovely Potter residence 
(now the Brown Funeral Home) at 
the vast array of orchards beautifying 
our landscape and her expression was, 
“what a Park of Orchards.” Thus the 
name Orchard Park was born. It was 
formally incorporated into a village in 
1921, but the Corners had been known 
as Orchard Park for many years. We 
now had the Village of Orchard Park in 
the Town of East Hamburg. This con- 
tinued until 1934, when, by an act of 
the State Legislature, the official title 
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Bicycle for Two, 1898. 


of the township became Orchard Park, 
thereby removing much confusion. 


It is hard for us to believe, as we 
drive around our developed country- 
side, that in the fall of 1803 this was 
indeed the frontier. There was not a 
white man nearer than Fort Niagara, 
about 40 miles distant. To this sprawl- 
ing, unopened region came Didymus 
Kinney and his family, in October of 
that year. His route was an Indian 
trail, along the shore of Lake Erie, now 
Route 5, then up the valley of the 
Eighteen Mile Creek to the vicinity of 
what is presently Chestnut Ridge Park. 
The journey, made with the assistance 
of a rugged ox team, was a slow and 
painful one. He was the first white 


settler in our present community of 
Orchard Park. 


Envision for a moment what Kinney 
saw that October afternoon as he 
mounted the great heights of the Ridge 
to get his bearing. For miles and miles 
in every direction there was nothing 
but thick forests, except for here and 
there an occasional clearing that would 
be the site of an Indian village. Far in 
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the distance, mingling with the skyline, 
could be seen the blue of Lake Erie 
with the faint curling smoke of an In- 
dian settlement at its eastern end. With 
the everyday comforts that surround 
us, it is hard to imagine the thoughts 
of the Kinney family that first night, 
alone in the _ wilderness. Echoing 
through the forests could be heard the 
hideous cry of the wolf or the low gut- 
tural growl of the bear. Their lot 
might have been more difficult but for 
the arrival in November of the John- 
son brothers, Charles and Oliver, with 
whose assistance a crude cabin was 
hurriedly constructed, as there was a 
feeling of snow in the air. The John- 
son brothers remained with the Kin- 
neys throughout the winter, going on 
to settle the following spring in what 
is now the Town of Boston. Like 
many of the pioneers to follow, theirs 
was a winter of hardship, the main 
sustenance being cornmeal from the 
neighboring Indians. It was not un- 
common to go miles through the for- 
ests to an Indian settlement to obtain 
corn to be pounded into meal. It was 
customary to mark the trees as they 
went, in order to return without fear 
of being lost. No records show what 
happened to Kinney and his family, 
or that any land was actually purchased 
by them, but we do know that they 
were the first white settlers in this area. 


The following spring the second 
settler arrived in what is now Orchard 
Park. This was David Eddy. He was 
followed shortly by his brother Aaron, 
his sister Mary and her husband. We 
are told that Mary rode all the way 
from Vermont on horseback, with her 
baby in her arms. The Eddys settled 
near the present location of the Brook- 
ins Greenhouse. We might note that 
the amount paid for this land in those 
early days was about $2.50 per acre. 
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The Eddy’s farm consisted of 100 acres. 
David Eddy’s name is one well re- 
corded in the history of our commun- 
ity. He was chosen the first Supervisor 
of the Town of Hamburg at Wright's 
Corners, now Armor. He built the 
first tavern on the present site of the 
Orchard Downs and was also respon- 
sible for one of the first sawmills on 
Smokes Creek. 


Over the next five years a number of 
other families came to this almost un- 
inhabited section to make their homes. 
They included Deacon Ezekiel Smith, 
Amos Colvin, Obadiah Baker, Samuel 
and Seth Abbott, Elisha Freeman, 
Obadiah Newton, and the Potter 
brothers, Jacob and Joshua. 


Our countryside today is dotted with 
the old gracious homes which emerged 
from the original cabins built by these 
early pioneers. First, it was necessary 
to clear the land. This was done with 
the aid of hardy oxen. Then a cabin 
about sixteen square feet was built of 
crude logs, perhaps a bark floor, but 
many times only dirt. Beds were only 
poles in the wall with bark as a mat- 
tress. Chairs were mainly slabs of 
wood with straight back. Our early 
settlers were, on the whole, very poor. 
They paid on an average of a $25 down 
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payment on the land they purchased 
at $2.50 an acre. 


There was a time when it looked 
like this town might develop at what 
is today the intersection of East Quaker 
Street and Freeman Road. It was 
known for a short time as Potter’s Cor- 
ners. This was perhaps encouraged by 
the fact that the first Quaker log-con- 
structed church and school were lo- 
cated at the northeast corner of this 
intersection. Most of our first settlers 
were Quakers. 


The route to the city was the present 
Buffalo Road. This was begun in 1846, 
and constructed of four inch planks 
about eight feet long. Known as the 
Plank Road it was used until aban- 
doned in 1904. The stage that traveled 
this route was drawn by four horses 
which were always changed at Potter's 
Corners at a stage barn. Drivers were 
often shifted at this point, staying over- 
night at Eddy’s Tavern, later known as 
the Wasson House, then Stein’s Hotel, 
and now Orchard Downs. There were 
three toll gates: one in Colden, one 
four miles north of Orchard Park, and 
the other at the Buffalo city line. 


The Liberty Pole which stood in the 
center of the Four Corners was raised 
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on September 12, 1868, having been 
brought from the vast wood lots of the 
Jones farm on Jones Road, now Jewett- 
Holmwood Road. 


The Erie County Agricultural Fair 
(now called Erie County Fair and Ex- 
osition) was held in East Hamburg 
(Orchard Park) on September 11 and 
12, 1855. This was the fifteenth Fair. 
About four acres of land were fenced 
for this occasion on land which today 
adjoins Woodlawn Cemetery. The re- 
ceipts were the largest to date in the 
history of the association. Horace 
Greeley, Editor of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, dedicated and was the 
main speaker at this Fair. 


Most of the settlers who came to the 
Potter's Corners area after 1803 were 
Quakers. It is, therefore, only natural 
that the first church to be established 
would be that denomination. Records 
differ somewhat, but we do know that 
a small group met for several years in 
the cabin of Obadiah Baker. They 
were recognized in May 1807 as a pre- 
parative meeting, thus becoming the 
first established religious group in this 
wild, undeveloped County of Erie. It 
is possible that they also met in the log 
school built in 1806. In 1812 when 
Quaker Road was a mere lane, this 
hardy determined pioneer group con- 
structed the first log church, about 100 
feet east of the school. This crude, but 
solid place of worship was for a num- 
ber of years the only house of worship 
in this pioneer area. 


By the year 1820 the settlement of 
Potter's Corners had become more 
established. Some of the cabins had 
been replaced by colonial farm houses, 
and most of the land was free of debt. 
It was, therefore, decided to build the 
Meeting House on its present site. 


There is probably no better example 
of early American architecture than 
this grand old building, beautiful be- 
cause of the charm of its colonial sim- 
plicity. The basic construction _ is 
hand-hewn beams held together by 
wooden pegs. It is divided through the 
center by a partition which in early 
Quaker meetings allowed the men to 
sit on one side and the women on the 
other. The same straight - backed 
wooden benches that are in use at the 
present time were built by hand in 
those early years. In 1955 the Orchard 
Park Historical Society erected a sign 
in front of the Meeting House, giving 
a brief account of its history. On June 
20, 1961, the Orchard Park Historical 
Society Museum, which occupies the 
west wing of the Meeting House, was 
dedicated. This building so richly 
steeped is our history functions not 
only as a house of worship, but as a per- 
petual guardian of the records of our 
pioneer days. 


Very few people realize that Orchard 
Park was well on the way toward be- 
coming a college town at one time. In 
1869 John Allen, a prominent citizen 
of the community, opened a private 
school in a building erected for this 
purpose on land which now is the 
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southwest corner of Lincoln Avenue 
and West Quaker Street. Quakers were 
still the dominant group in this section 
during that time. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that when the academy 
closed one year later, the Quakers took 
over the educational institution. It 
then became known as “The East Ham- 
burg Friends Institute.” It was a board- 
ing school with dormitories as well as 
classrooms. Many East Hamburg set- 
tlers donated furniture and bedding to 
start the school. Students came from 
all over western and central New York, 
including a few from foreign countries. 
In 1870 the school opened on Septem- 
ber 7, with 85 pupils. It continued to 
operate until June 30, 1871, with the 
first commencement July 4, 1871. It 
was then closed because of financial 


problems until September 1872. 

The first delivery of mail was made 
when we were still known as Hamburg. 
The delivery route was the old Indian 
Trail along the shore of Lake Erie, 
from the trading posts of Buffalo to 
Erie. This was established in 1805. In 
the east, it connected with Albany, in 
the west with Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh. This was by foot or horseback, 
with letters sometimes arriving a month 
after mailing. May 1812 found the gov- 
ernment establishing what was called a 
“post road” starting in Warsaw and 
going through our area on Big Tree 
Road (now Quaker Road) to the Erie 
Road (presently Route 5). The post 
office at that end was located in the 
Old Bay View Inn, on what is now 
Old Lake Shore Road. In our town 


the first post office was established at 
John Green’s Tavern at the intersec- 
tion of Powers and Chestnut Ridge 
Roads. (A historical marker is being 
erected in 1971 as part of the Sesqui- 
centennial celebration.) On July 3, 
1821, this location was abandoned and 
the new office set up in Smithville (the 
present Village of Hamburg). On 
March 5, 1882, this office was discon- 
tinued, and one for the township was 
placed in Abbott’s Corners (presently 
Armor) probably in the tavern at the 
northeast corner. The post office at 
Green’s Tavern was reestablished in 
July 1826. Most post offices were in 
either general stores or taverns in these 
early times. What was referred to as 
the Webster’s Corners Post Office (lo- 
cated near Buffalo and Webster Roads) 
was put into operation on September 
30, 1872, and moved to the Four Cor- 
ners in 1899. Mail delivery came over 
the Plank Road by stage and then by 
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railroad after it was built in 1883. 
The railroad came to Orchard Park 
in 1883 with construction beginning 
in the fall of 1882. It was known as the 
B. R. & P. (Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh), later to become the B & O 
(Baltimore & Ohio). The first station 
was situated just south of West Quaker 
Street, near the viaduct. As was hap- 
pening all over America, the arrival of 
the “Iron Horse,’”’ which the railroad 
was called, brought about changes in 
Orchard Park. The mail order catalog 
came into being, and farmers found 
they could obtain equipment directly 
from the factory. Homemade articles 
began to disappear from the scene. The 
year 1900 saw another great change in 
this farming community. This was the 
Electric Railway from Buffalo to Ham- 
burg and Orchard Park. This might 
have been the beginning of suburban 
living in Orchard Park. City people 
soon found it was pleasant to live 
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Potato farming. 
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around the ‘Four Corners,’ work in 
Buffalo and commute by means of the 
Electric Railway, or ““trolley” as it 
was called by some. Total commuting 
time was about one hour, and round 
trip fare was $.25. The trolley was 
used in the early 1920’s to bring chil- 
dren into the village to school from the 
Windom area, thus beginning, in a 
small way, centralization of our school 
system. After many years of faithful 
service, the line was abandoned on 


January 1, 1932, giving way to gasoline 
bus service. 

One hundred sixty-eight years have 
come and gone since Didymus Kinney 
stood on one of the high slopes of 
Chestnut Ridge and looked out over 
miles of wilderness, undisturbed by the 
hands of man. Today thousands visit 
Chestnut Ridge Park each year and 
possibly from the same spot see before 
them a panorama of ever growing prog- 
ress in Orchard Park. 
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